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In light of changing trends in education since the 
1960s, archives and manuscript collections are becoming more useful 
as primary educational resources on both secondary and higher 
education levels. One reason for this is^ the recent emphasis on 
inquiry learning with the subsequent* development of collections of 
evidence, data, and documents for students to investigate. Another 
reason involves the movement of education beyond the formal classroom 
into the community. Experiential education allows students to come to 
repositories of educational materials; the materials no longer must 
be packaged and sent to the schools. The author discusses four ways 
in which archives and manuscript collections could be used as dynamic 
resources. As sources of curriculum materials, collections could be 
selected and packaged according to media type^ such as microfilm 
resource units, or subject areas, such as ethnic or community 
history. Training programs and institutes could be developed for 
teachers to learn how to use collections not only for research but 
also for teaching. Seminars could be offered to students using 
specific subject-matter collections as the basis for course outlines. 
Because the research role of archives goes hand in hand with its 
development as an educational institution, archive collections may 
expand into further research endeavors as further educational 
programs are offered. (AV) 
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It is a truisn that needs no repeating that Ar.erican education has seen 



resultcT f rom altered viev;s of how people learn, x^here they learn, and 
v;hat they might most profitably study. The changes have led to the 
development of new types of educational institutions, to bold alterations 
in existing institutions, and to av;arencss of new possibilities in 
functional link-ups between different kinds of institutions. They ha\'e 
significant implications for those of us v;ho deal vjith archives and 
manuscript collections, and who represent institutions that were once 
thought to be at least several steps removed from education as such. 

t 

They challenge the traditional narrow view of the function of these 
institutions, and offer rich opportunities to all of us for expanded 
public service. 

The nost significant changes, for our purposes, are easy to recount. 
The decade of the sixties saw, as you may recall, extensive and intensive 
attempts co revive, alter, and implement an old theory of how people 
learn and of what is most useful to learn that traced back to John 
<\» Dewey: this was the idea that the first goal of education should be to 
^ learn how to learn, in order to be able to on learning lonp after 
^ today's facts are out-of-date or no longer serviceable. Related to this 
^ was the idea that one learned best when learning from experience: that 
if one was to learn to be an inquirer one had to practice inquiry; that 
the most useful curricula was therefore curricula that asked students 
not to master other people's facts willy-nilly but rather to ask questions 



and pursue them through evidence, reaching their ovm conclusions and 
developin[^ their o\m new questions. 



In effect, the most .effective: curricula were held to be thor.e that asked 

the student to play the active role of the scholar rather than the 

passive role of the empty vessel into v/hich knowledj^e would be poured. 

The model of the scholar learning was seen as the most effective model 

for the classroom — not that we v/anted to train all students to be professional 

scholars, God forbid, but because the scholar's business was learning; 

in ^pursuing it he sharpened intellectual and critical faculties and 

increased his sensitivity to new knowledge and new phenomena; and these 

were the skills we v;anted students to learn and the habits we wanted 

thein to develop. Corollary to this was the sense that the scholar, as 

independent inquirer, had fun at his task, lie wanted students to share 

the excitement and the adventure of learning, in order to^motivate them 

to be lifetime learners. 

In history and the social studies, as in the. other disciplines', these 

ideas led to a spate of curriculum development projects which had as 

their principal aim the development of new materials which would make it 

possible- for the student to act as inquirer — or, if you will, as scholar. 

The Amherst Project was the only one of these projects that worked exclusively 

in history; there were a host of others as well in otilier disiplines and 

in the social studies broadly. The materials v/e all developed were not 

texts giving answers, but collections of evidence, data, and documents 

to which the student could bring his questions. Ue were, in short, 

packaging libraries and archives — inert research materials — for export 

to the classroom,. 



The materials were developed in different: v/ays, some by professional 
curriculum developers^ some by teachers, and by- the late sixties, some 
by students themselves. They included written, visual? and tactile 
evidence, and took different forms. These included the English Jackdaw 
materials — facsimiles of evidence which gave the student the excitement 
of dealing; with reproductions of original evidence that were hard to 
package. Others were more hip:hly structured ^ and included, in the 
United States, not only the Amherst Project material but the Holt Social 
Studies Curricula and the famous '^Man, A Course of Study,*' Produced by 
the Educational Development Center in Cambridge. 

It was but a short step from these ideas of curriculum and of v;hat 
students should be doing to the breahdoT^m of classroom and school walls — 
not only f ir:uratively but almost literally in the late sixties. If 
students were held to learn best not as a result of something done to 
them in classroom.s, but as a result of their attempts to pursue their 
ovm questions, why should they not pursue these questions outside the 
classroom and outside the school, into and through the evidence available 
to them in their daily lives and in the community around them? Out of 
this has come the vogue of ^'experiential*' or community-based education — 
education outside of school and through participation in community 
activities-— which is still very much with us. In a host of alternative 
"campus free" degree programs, formal education is no longer seen as 
taking place exclusively in classrooms. Implicit in this for the study 
of history is the idea that we no longer have to take libraries and 
archives to the students, but that we can and should instead take the 
students to the libraries and the archives. 
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If wc have altered some of our viev;s of how people learn and where it is 

appropriate for them to learn, we are chancinc also, very rapidly, our 

view of what is appropriate for people to study. It is no accident that 

the most vital areas of history study at virtually every level of American 

education today are studies of the family, of coinmunitiec, and of local 

institutions. Students are learning most effectively— and most excitedly— 

where they arc "doing'' history for theaselves. If students learn best 

by pursuing answers to their own questions, why should those questions 

not begin with matters of most obvious interest for the student, for 

the investigation of which he or she already possesses a context? And 

■ 

why should these inquiries not begin also with types of evidence or 
''media" with which the student is most familiar in his or her own life: 
family letters and scrapbooks, talks with grandparents, files of school 
yearbooks and local newspapers, artifacts of all kinds (including old 
homes), photographs through time of familiar scenes? 



Ranging from the famous ''Foxfi'.re" projects for junior high and even 
elementary students to the most advanced work at the graduate level — and 
including lay people doing increasingly sophisticated work in genealogy 
and community history—learners are increasingly developing a genuine 
historical consciousness and effective skills of inquiry through piecing 
together the saga of families, the history of schools, neighborhoods, . 
and local businesses, the story of athletic teams and cultural institutions. 
They are, in short, beginning to use archives, formal and informal, to 
learn; and they suggest an important new constituency, and important new 
opportunities for service, for archival and manuscript repositories. 

So much for background. Wiat then are some of the new uses we can make 
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of arcliives and manuscript collections , how can we capitalize on them, 
and what are sor.e of the problems attendant on doinp so? Obviously 
these, vary from institution to institution, depending: on a host of 
factors such as size, constituency, location, definition of purpose, and 
the nature, quality, local status, and condition of its collectioi^s. 
Let me list some possibilities, in what is essentially an ascendinf> 
ordor of complexity, and of significance: * • 

1 • AE£lli^ .and _tna nus crip t collections as sources of curriculum materials > 
The new styles of teaching and learning, and new interests in particular 
types of history study, have produced a need and market for packaged 
archive and manuscript collections at virtually every level of American 
education. Wc need projects to provide these. Obviously most of these 
collections will involve selections of material. Some collections may 
be structured, as were the Amherst units, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in which case a curriculum specialist had better be among the assemblers. 
Others will be unstructured material out of which students bring their 
ovm order. Some will best take printed form and be designed as classroom 
sets; others might be packaged on microfilm, microfiche, or tape and be 
designed as resource units to which individual students go. A variety 
of subject areas will find a current market, particularly those having 
to do V7ith social and ethnic history, with changes in the x-jay society 
functions, and with changes in sex and economic roles. Collections 
having to do with family and community history wj.ll be most successful 
to the degree that they serve as generic models, against which students 
can measure comparatively changes in their o\m families and communities 
in the same time periods. 



Projects to prepare collections cf this type would generally be relatively 
lov.-cast, roquirinc chiefly the time of specialists to select, edit, and 
arrange or structure the raatcrials— in short, development time. Productior, 
and dissemination, whether by commercial or non-commercial routes, will 
ordinarily pay for itself through sale of the materials. 



2- Arch ive and Manuscript Repositories as a nevr source of teaching and 
learninp styles. We need projects to bring teachers at all levels toj 
archive and manuscript collections to learn how to use these collections, 
not only for research but for teaching. These might range from summer 
institutes of 6-0 weeks duration to after-school and Saturday in-service 
training programs. They might~"also involve fellowships for teachers 
preparing curriculum materials for classroom use. Ue have at the Newberry 
Library two such programs, which may be suggestive. One is a six week 
summer institute for secondary school teachers and curriculum supervisors 
in our Center for the History of tl- • American Indian. Teachers participate 
in a reading seminar in Indian history and, in the afternoons, use the 
Newberry's rich Indian' history collection to develop teaching materials 
for their own students. These materials are tried out in classrooms 
during the following academic year, and five teachers whose materials 
seem most promising are invited back a second summer to polish the 
materials for publication. A second program is offered to college and 
university faculty by our Family and Community History Center. Designed 
to improve the teaching of state and community history, the program 
includes an annual national conference designed to enable people to 
share now approaches in the field, followed by 3-6 month fellowships for 
approximately ten historians a year who stay on at the Newberry to work 
in our collections, and with each other, on new curricular materials. 
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Inportant in the projects vje need uill be belated recoRnition of a 
nuinber of things; (a) that teachers who are j^uiding students in research- 
based learninf, need to have had experience doinn research themselves — 
this experience has never been a part of teacher training programs as 
such, and teachers, particularly below the college level, have had such 
experience only accidentally if at all; (b) that the best place for 
teachers to ^et a research experience is in a research institution, 
working vzith the type of materials that their students will subsequently 
be using; (c) that teachers themselves, -once acquaintec with the use of 
archives and manuscripts, will frequently be the best developers of 
curriculum materials that emanate from thise sources because they are 
sensitive to student reaction and to how their students will approach 
particular research tasks; (d) that, correspondingly, working on curriculum 
naterials can be an enormously valuable teacher training experience, 
challenging teachers to analyze factors that encourage and discourage 
student learning and to plan more effective experiences for students in 
their own classrooms. Clearly the most effective v/ay of using archival 
and manuscript collections to train teachers is to set the teachers to 
• the task of developing curriculum materials for their oi-m students. The 
projects x.je need, particularly, are those that will do this. 

Projects to bring teachers to archives may range from simple low-cost 
operatiom; to more elaborate programs, depending, obviously, on length 
and size of the project, -the degree to which the project gets involved 
in the development of curriculum materials, and the question of whether 
follow-up assistance is provided teachers when they return to cheir 
classrooms. At a minimum such projects require fellox-7ships or other 
stipendiary aid for teacher participants. They may also require some 
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•staffing from outside the host institut^ion: they require as leader a 
pcrnon v/ho is not only train^cd in archival research but who has experience 
as ^^ell, in using the research mode in classrooms. If materials are to 
. be developed projectc vjiU need, as well, a p;ood curriculum specialist, 
cind dependinr^ on their complexity they may need professional help in 
editing and in handling non-print media. Finally, projects are likely 
to be particularly effective if they provide regular follow-up support 
for teachers using new approaches once they return to their classrooms. 
Examples of this include provision for staff help to teachers when they 
return to the archives, perhaps v/ith their students; syotematic review 
and evaluation of field experience with materials developed in the 
project; and provision for news exchanges among teachers adapting new 
approaches to their o\m classrooms. 

3- The Arc hive as gn Educational Institution . If there is opportunity 
for projects to bring teachers to archive and manuscript repositories, 
we have tlie opportunity also to develop seminars and other programs that 
will bring students themselves to the repositories. The first of these 
uses the repository cS a source for . new teaching and learning styles; 
the second turns it (at least partially) into an educational institution. 
If modern educators are finding archival research a useful way for 
students to learn, v/hy should we not find ways to make it possible for 
them to learn in our archives? ITe shall x^rant to do so, of course, in 
ways that are consistent with the need to preserve the collections for 
future uses as well. Some collections will obviously need to be restricted 
to the very few; others will bear heavier use; still others will need to 
be reproduced, at least in part, if widespread use is to be encouraged.^"* 
The challenge to make adequate provision for preservation is small, 
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• indeed, however, compared to the vastly enhanced social utility of the 
collections if we are willing to accept the challenge and find ways to 
- neet it. 

The development of seminars and other educational programs may be relatively 
high in psychic cost to staff who see their role as limited exclusively 
to collecting and preserving archives, but it is low in financial cost. 
Aside from collection access and meeting space it requires no more thar; 
provision for instruction — obviously by someone v/ith experience in 
archival research — and, vjhere applicable, provision for credits • Our 
experience at the Mev/berry suggests that both of these can be accomplished 
relatively easily by the development of collaborative programs with 
nearby schools and colleges, or with consortia that represent a number 
of institutions. We have an extensive program of research seminars and 
opportunities for independent research for vndergraduate college students 
from the member colleges of the Associated. Colleges of the IIidv;est and 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association—25 leading liberal arts colleges 
stretching from Ohio to Colorado, Faculty from the colleges (v/ho must 
be approved by the Newberry) lead the seminars; credits and fees are 
arranged by the consortia and the colleges themselves. A less formal 
arrangement brings advanced graduate students for seminars from the 
University of Chicago, the University of Illinois, Loyola, and ITorthv/estern, 
with their inrtituti^ns providing both instruction and credit. Still 
another arrangement with a leading independent school in Chicago, soon 
to be joined by the Chicago Public Schools, brings secondary school 
students under similar terms. On the drawing board is a similar relationship 
wi'th the American Indian Higher Education Consortium to bring students 
from ten Indian colleges in the West to use our great collection in 
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Indian history and the history of Indian--white Relations. In all these 
proprans v/e have found tho schools and collenes highly cooperative, and 
eager to work r,;itrh us. In tha case of pronrams for out-of-city institutions 
some funding is necessary to meet the difference betv/e.en costs and 
tuition income, but the amounts are not exorbitant. 

^jlG-Arcli ive :is a Research and Educational Institution . Another 
nancl has discussed the development of the archive as a research institution 
that is not the subject of this session, or this paper. The types of 
projects mentioned may f,o on independently of any other, and independently 
of each other. But in fact the development of archives as research and 
educational institutions may also hand-in-hand, and lead to the 
developmer.t of new types of institutions that offer a wide scope of 
new uses for archival and manuscript repo?;itories . The seminars that 
make the ilewberry an educational inst-. i^ation, for example, are all 
researc h seminars, based on the Library's collections; otherwise they 
would have no business at the Newberry. They are closely associated in 
a variety of \^ays with three major research centers that we have developed 
to encourage the use of our collections: the Hcrmon Dunlap Smith Center 
for the History of Cartography (which offers fellowships for scholarly 
research, publishes scholarly monographs in its particular field, sponsors 
monthly meetings of a Chicago Map Society for lay collectors, and offers 
courses in map history at the graduate and undergraduate level . and for 
adults); the Center for the History of the American Indian (which offers 
Fellowships for academic scholars and for Native American Tribal Historians, 
publishes bibliographies of Indian history, runs the program for secondary 
school teachers mentioned above, and is currently engaged in a major 
research project to prepare an Atlas of Great Lakes Indian History): and 
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the Family arid Community History Center (vzhich offern an intensive 

sumer institute in quantification for historians interested in usinj; 

now techniques for work in social and coiranunity history, offers f ellov7ships, 

sponsors research projects in Social Mobility and the History of Old 

Afie, and runs a training prof^ram for lay people workinn on the history 

of their ovm communities , as well as the propram in die teachinf> of 

State and Community history mentioned above), 

Intern«5 work-study students, and students v/orking for academic credit 
in seminars participate in virtually all of these prof^rams. The Centers, 
in turn, sponsor seminars and colloquia of their ovm as a vzay of bringing 
to?;ether the communities of scholars — at all levels — who are working in 
their respective fields both at the Library and in the greater Chicago 
area. 

Partly by desif^n, and partly by the synergistic effect that these research 
and educational programs have on one another, v/e find ourselves developing 
an institution that is in part a Center for Advanced Studies, in part a 
Center for Hon- traditional Education, and in part a Research and Development 
Center for the production of scholarly and educational tools. The base 
for all of these — and what makes them possible — is a great Library 
collection, including both archival and manuscript collections. Grovzth 
of this sort is not without stress and strain for an institution. The 
research centers, in particular, are expensive; they require a lot of 
funding. But we have found the combined development to be both exciting 
and rewarding, and V7e think in our case that it makes us much better 
custodians of our collections than we would have been otherwise. 



- The worlds of education and of research are claarly changing, creating, 
as they do, opportunities for much v/ider and different use of traditional 
institutions. Those opportunities will clearly vary from institutioa-to 
institution. To seize them is a worthy challenge. 
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